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Che Birthplaces of Presidents John and 
John Quincy Adams, Quincy, Massachusetts. 


By HENRY ADAMs 


N October 30th, 1935, occurred 

the two hundredth anniversary 

of the birth of President John 
Adams, and, today, the cottage in which 
he was born and also the neighboring 
cottage in which he lived and in which 
his son, President John Quincy Adams, 
was born, are in almost perfect condi- 
tion.’ 

These cottages, at the foot of Penn’s 
Hill in Quincy—once part of Braintree, 
Massachusetts, face, in a general south- 
erly direction, the old Coast Road that 
runs between Boston and Plymouth. 
They are now used respectively by the 
Adams Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Quincy 
Historical Society as their headquarters, 
but are still owned by the descendants of 
the two Presidents. Although paint and 
necessary repairs have altered the cot- 
tages superficially, the walls, rafters, and 

1 Although these dwellings are houses rather 
than cottages, as Abigail Adams in her letters 
often refers to them as cottages and the Adams 


family has always known them as the “Penn’s 
Hill Cottages,” this term is used. 


wide floor-boards, upon which the feet of 
four generations of the Adams family 
have trod, are the same. Surrounded as 
they are today by small modern houses, 
with the farm upon which they stood cut 
up into streets and house lots, and the 
old Coast Road made a city street so wide 
that it runs almost against the walls of 
the cottages, it is now almost impossible 
to imagine them as they looked two hun- 
dred years ago. Fortunately an old da- 
guerreotype found in the Adams Man- 
sion at 135 Adams Street in Quincy, 
where John Adams lived while he ‘was 
President and in which he died, shows in 
some degree the former appearance of 
one of these cottages—the birthplace of 
John Quincy Adams. As this daguerre- 
otype must have been taken about 1840 
and the farm was not cut up till 1882, 
the surroundings could not have changed 
much, although the cottages, no longer 
occupied by the family, had fallen into 
disrepair. A hundred years ago these his- 
toric old houses did not excite the sen- 
timental interest that they do today. 
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The farm at the foot of Penn’s Hill 
was gradually acquired by early genera- 
tions of the Adams family. The first rec- 
ord of any land here coming into the 
family was in 1659, when Gregory Bax- 
ter by will left to his grandson Joseph 
Adams—the grandfather of President 
John Adams—one half of his land at 
the “‘Captain’s Plain near Penn’s Hill,” 
—a tract of unknown acreage. In 1687, 
Joseph Adams left to his son, John, 
known as “Deacon John,” a tract of ten 
acres. Deacon John was the first of the 
family to acquire any property. In 1720, 
Deacon John bought of James Penni- 
man seven acres adjoining this ten, “with 
dwelling, barns and well,’—the well, 
now filled up with stones, is still there. 
This dwelling became the birthplace of 
his oldest son, John, the second President 
of the United States. 

In 1744, Deacon John bought of 
Joseph and Richard Billings nine and 
one-half acres adjoining this seven, upon 
which was a similar dwelling which be- 
came the birthp!ace of his grandson, Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams. As the birth- 
places of the two Presidents are some- 
times called by the names of their fathers, 
for convenience in distinguishing the cot- 
tages these names are used here: the 
birthplace of President John Adams is 
known as Deacon John’s cottage, and 
the birthplace of John Quincy Adams is 
known as President John’s cottage. Dea- 
con John was so-called because he was 
elected a Deacon of the Church for four- 
teen years. 

In 1761, Deacon John left to his sec- 
ond son, Peter Boylston, his homestead, 
barns, well and farm of thirty-five acres; 
to his oldest son, President John, whom 
he sent to Harvard, twenty acres and 
the above nine and one-half tract with 
the dwelling which became the birth- 


—— 


place of President John Quincy Adams; 
and to his youngest son, Elihu, some land 
in the south precinct of Braintree. In 
1774, President John bought from his 
brother, Peter Boylston, his father’s farm 
and the cottage in which he had been 
born. These two cottages, with other 
tracts which John Adams bought from 
time to time, constituted the farm at 
Penn’s Hill. In all, including 40 acres 
of wood lots for fuel, it amounted to 
about one hundred and forty acres; but 
the best part was Deacon John’s home- 
stead, which included his cottage, barns, 
thirty-five acres of arable land and eight- 
een acres of pasture, valued at $1450.° 
This was the farm that John Adams 
owned during the Revolution, and his 
wife, Abigail, has made famous by the 
letters she wrote during that period of 
strain, when John Adams was away and 
she was managing the farm alone. 

There has been some contention re- 
garding the age of these cottages. Dea- 
con John’s cottage is thought to have 
been built in 1761, because a brick with 
that date cut in it was found under the 
southeast corner of the house; and the 
cottage in which John Quincy Adams 
was born is thought to have been built 
in 1716, because a brick with the date, 
June 6, 1716, cut in it, is built into the 
firep!ace in the southwest bedroom, But 
as both cottages have been repaired from 
time to time, what the bricks commemo- 
rate is not known. The following entries 
in the records indicate that possibly the 
oldest part of each house was built before 
these dates. In a mortgage on the tract 
upon which Deacon John’s cottage 
stands, recorded in 1675, there is refer- 
ence to a dwelling being on this land 
then—and this dwelling may have been 

2C. F. Adams, Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History, vol. Il, p. 872. 
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built even before this by a previous own- 
er, one William Needham. In 1679, the 
heirs of Samuel Belcher, who owned the 
tract of land on which President John’s 
cottage stands, cuit-claimed their inter- 
est in it to the above Gregory Baxter, 
and, as an inventory of Samuel Be!cher’s 
property made at that time states there 
was a dwelling standing on this tract 
then, this cottage may have been built 
as early as 1662, the year Samuel Belcher 
was married. Although this evidence on 
the age of the cottages is not conclusive 
yet it should not be discarded lightly: for 
as late as 1774 there were but four hun- 
dred dwellings in all Braintree, which 
then included Quincy, and these cottages 
were of the better sort*°—with walls of 
brick and clay sheathed in wood, deep 
cellars with walls of stone, and massive 
central brick chimneys with fireplaces 
and deep ovens that look like fortifica- 
tions. In colonial times, cottages like these 
were not casually torn down and others 
built as they are today; such farmhouses 
were expected to last for generations. 
Nor is it likely that more than one dwell- 
ing was ever built on each of these small 
tracts.” 

Since before the Revolution land and 
buildings were about the only form of 
property, the owners enlarged these cot- 
tages as soon as their affairs would per- 
mit. At first they were two-story struc- 
tures, with a kitchen and parlor on the 
eround floor, and two large bedrooms 
with several smaller on the second floor 
and under the roof. The kitchen, used 
as a combined living and dining room, 
was always kept warm by its enormous 

°C, F. Adams, Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History, vol. Il, p. 872. 

‘All the information from the records was 
supplied by Warren S. Parker, Secretary of the 
Quincy Historical Society. 


open fireplace. The parlor, with a small- 
er fireplace, was never used except on 
special occasions. 

These cottages were both enlarged, 
at some unknown date, by extending the 
roof almost to the ground and slightly 
raising the rafters. This type of addition 
was frequently made to cottages like 
these. It was called a lean-to, often pro- 
nounced and spelt “leanter,” and was 
practically a separate house, with chim- 
ney, fireplace, and tiny staircase to the 
reoms above. After it was built it served 
as kitchen, dining room, and for general 
housework. ‘The former kitchen then 
became the living room, but can always 
be recognized by its big open fireplace 
and oven. When President John Adams, 
and probably also his father, Deacon 
John, owned these cottages, the leanters 
had been built and the cottages were as 
they are today. 

Of these two cottages, Deacon John’s 
cottage was known as the homestead. In 
it all Deacon John’s children were born: 
President John, October 19, 1735; Peter 
Boylston, October 16, 1735; and Elihu, 
May 29, 1741. President John was born 
in the southeast bedroom in the corner 
next the road, and it is safe to assume 
that the two younger children were born 
in the same room. When Deacon John 
died, in 1761, he left, as already stated, 
the neighboring cottage to President 
John, the homestead and farm to Peter 
Boylston, and some other acreage to 
Elihu. President John married Abigail 
Smith of Weymouth in 1764, and then, 
if not earlier, moved from the homestead 
to his own cottage. Peter Boylston mar- 
ried Mary Crosby of Braintree in 1768, 
and at some time unknown went to live 
in a house near the Crosby Inn, which 
his wife formerly owned. Elihu married 


Thankful White of Randolph, then the 
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south precinct of Braintree, in 1765, and 
moved there. Elihu, a captain in the 
militia, died on August 10, 1775, of 
dysentery contracted in the siege of Bos- 
ton. Whether their mother, Susanna 
Boylston, continued to live in Deacon 
John’s cottage can only be conjectured. 
In October, 1766, she married Lieu- 
tenant John Hall of Braintree, a man of 
sixty-nine, and they may have gone to 
live in his house or lived in Deacon John’s 
cottage till Peter Boylston’s marriage in 
1768. All that is known so far is what 
has been found in letters and diaries. 
John Adams, on November 25, 1772, 
entered in his diary: “My Father-in- 
Law, Mr. Hall, and my mother are well, 
settled in my farm in Braintree’’—but 
he does not say in what cottage—and at 
this time Deacon John’s cottage still be- 
longed to Peter Boylston. John Adams 
had just moved his own family to his 





house in Boston. Three years after, in a 
letter dated July 12, 1775, quoted later, 
Abigail wrote to John Adams that she 
was using the entire cottage to harbor 
refugees from Boston. On October 15, 
1780, however, Abigail, in a letter to 
John Adams in France informing him 
of Mr. Hall’s death, wrote definitely 
that his mother had gone to live with 
Peter Boylston at his house near the 
Crosby Inn, he being alone as his wife 
had died that spring. It is also known 
that Susanna was living there with her 
Peter Boylston’s house was close to the 
house that President John Adams bought 
in 1788—now known as the Adams 
Mansion and opened by the family as a 
memorial. From 1780 to 1810 Deacon 
John’s cottage must have been leased. In 
1805 Thomas Boylston Adams—the 
“little Tommy” of Abigail Adams’s let- 
ters—imarried Ann Harrod of Haverhill, 
and until 1810 lived either in the Adams 





—— 


Mansion with his father and mother or 
else in a farmhouse beside it. In June that 
vear he moved with his wife and three 
children to Deacon John’s cottage. To 
give her son John Quincy in Russia this 
piece of family news, Abigail wrote on 
the 27th: “Your brother and _ family 
removed about three weeks since to the 
foot of Penn’s Hill to the birth-place of 
vour father. They have made the house 
a comfortable dwelling.”? Here Thomas 
Boylston Adams lived till his mother 
died, in October, 1818, when he went 
to live again with his father in the Adams 
Mansion, and remained there till after 
h's father’s death in 1826. While Thom- 
as Poylston Adams was living in Deacon 
John’s cottage four children were born, 
and one of them, a girl baby, died. As 
one of these children, Isaac Hull, born 
May 26, 1812, has left a record that he 
was born in the same room as his grand- 
father President John Adams, and all 
were born in Braintree, it is possible that 
the others were also born in this room. 
)ne item of interest associated with 
Deacon John’s cottage is carefully pre- 
served by the Adams family. This is a 
blank flyleaf, cut from a large book, 
upon which Deacon John has written, 
“John Adams’s Book. Jan’y 5, 1727/8,” 
and then has recorded the dates of his 
marriage and births of his children. After 
Deacon John the two Presidents entered 
their family records on this sheet. The 
leaf is now deposited in the care of the 
Boston Athenaeum, and the_ book 1s 
among President John Adams’s books in 
the Boston Public Library. ‘This volume, 
showing the serrated edge of the leaf, 
a COpy of “Willard’s Body of Divinity,” 
the first folio printed in New England. 
It is a collection of sermons with disserta- 
tions, and was prized next to the family 
Bible by all who could afford to purchase 't. 
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The greater interest naturally centres 
on President John’s cottage, President 
John Adams’s first home, where John 
and Abigail lived after they were mar- 
ried and in which John Quincy Adams 
was born. He was born in the southeast 
bedroom, corresponding to the room in 
which his father had been born in Dea- 
con John’s cottage. When John Adams 
moved into his cottage in 1764, he 
opened his law office in the old kitchen— 
the door which used to be the kitchen 
door serving as a special entrance.” In 
April, 1768, he moved to Boston and 
opened his office there, but in April, 
1771, he moved his family back to Brain- 
tree and lived there till November, 1772, 
driving every day in his chaise to his 
ofice in town. As this was a twelve-mile 
drive it must have been wearisome, but 
he managed to arrive every day at nine 
o'clock. In November, 1772, he again 
moved his family to Boston, to a house 
he bought on Queen Street—now Court 
Street. Here he remained until the un- 
rest before the Revolution compelled him 
in April, 1774, to bring his family back 
again to the farm at the foot of Penn’s 
Hill. 

It is from 1774 to 1782, the period 
of the Revolution, that life on the Penn’s 
Hill farm is most interesting. In August, 
1774, John Adams went to Philadelphia 
to attend the Continental Congress, and 
Abigail, left alone except for two brief 
visits, managed the farm and cared for 
their children while she yet found time 
to write those letters which have since 
been so widely read. 

From April 19, 1775, the day of 
Concord and Lexington, till March 17, 
1776, when Boston was evacuated, were 


» This door, subsequently boarded over, was 
reopened by the Quincy Historical Society in 
i897. It appears only in early and recent pic- 
tures, 


days of tension in Braintree: for, although 
besieged in Boston, the British controlled 
the sea and kept those living near the 
coast in such daily fear of raiding parties 
that all who could moved further inland, 
and those who had homes they could not 
leave made arrangements for places to 
flee to in case of necessity. As Abigail 
could not leave the farm she remained 
amidst the alarms till the British with- 
drew. On Sunday morning, May 21st, 
1775, Braintree had a “veritable alarm.” 
Of it Abigail wrote to John Adams on 
May 24th as follows: 

‘When I rose, about six o’clock, I was 
told that the drums had been some time 
beating, and that three alarm guns were 
fired. I immediately sent off an express 
to know the occasion and found the 
whole town in confusion. ‘Three sloops 
and one cutter had come out and dropped 
anchor just below Great Hill.... People, 
women and children came fleeing down 
this way; every woman and child driven 
off from below my father’s; my father’s 
family flying. The Dr. (Cotton Tufts, 
Abigail’s uncle) is in great distress, as 
you may well imagine, for my aunt had 
her bed thrown into a cart, into which 
she got herself, and ordered the boy to 
drive her to Bridgewater, which he did. 
The report was that three hundred had 
landed, and were upon their march up 
into the town. The alarm flew like light- 
ning, and men from all parts came flock- 
ing down, till two thousand were col- 
lected. But it seems their expedition was 
to Grace Island for Leavitt’s hay. ‘There 
it was impossible to reach them, for want 
of boats .... At last a lighter was mus- 
tered, and a sloop from Hingham, which 
had six part-holes. Our men eagerly 
jumped on board and put off for the 
island. As soon as they perceived it they 
decamped.... 
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The Chamber in which John Quincy Adams was born 


“Our house has been upon this alarm, 
in the same scene of confusion that it was 
upon the former. | An occasion on May 
4th, when several of her relatives took 
refuge with her over night.] Soldiers 
coming in for a lodging, for breakfast, 
for for drink, etc. Sometimes 
refugees from Boston, tired and fatigued, 
seek an asylum for a day, a night, a week, 
you can hardly imagine how we live; 
i. am 


supper, 


““To the houseless child of want, 
Our doors are open still; 

And though our portions are but scant, 
We give them with good-will.” 


Another of Abigail Adams’s letters is 
quoted because it shows in a different 
light some of the characters of that time. 


All were not patriots in 1775, and there 


were those then as in more recent years 
who were not above taking advantage of 
the sympathy and distress of others. This 
letter is also interesting because it shows 
not only that Abigail was using Deacon 
John’s cottage for dairy purposes and to 
provide lodgings for farm help and for 
friends; but also that John Adams’s 
mother, Susanna, could not have been 
living in it in 1775. The letter is such a 
graphic picture of the incident, the con- 
ditions, and of Abigail’s independent 
character that it is quoted as written, She 
wrote in wrath: “Braintree, July 16, 
1775. My Dearest Friend—I have met 
with some abuse and very ill treatment, 
I want you for my protector and justifier. 

“Tn this day of distress for our Boston 
friends, when does what in 
them lies to serve them—yYour friend 
G— T and family moved up to 


everyone 
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0 The old Kitchen in the John and Abigail Adams House 
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Braintree [and| went in with her two 
Brothers and families with her father, 
but they not thinking themselves so se- 
cure as further in the country moved 
away. After they were gone, Mr. C 
took the house and took a number of 
Boarders. Mr. T had engaged a 
house near his friends but being pre- 
vented [from arriving] quite so soon as 
he designed, and the great distress peo- 








ple were in for houses, the owner had 
taken in a family and disappointed Mr. 
T nor could he prouve a house any 
where, for the more remote from the 
sea-coast you go the thicker you find the 
Boston people. After this disappointment 
he had his goods without unloading 
brought back to Braintree and he with 
all his family were obliged to shelter 
themselves in your Brother’s house till 
he could seek further. You know from 
the situation of my [your] Brother’s 
family it was impossible for them to tarry 
there. Mrs. T ’s circumstances re- 
quiring more rooms than one. In this ex- 
tremity he applied to me to see if I would 
not accommodate him with the next 








house—every other spot in town being 
full. I sent for Mr. H | the tenant | 
and handsomely asked him [to move]. 
He said he would try but he took no 
pains to prouve himself a place, there 
were several in the other parish which 





were to be let—but my gentleman did 
not chuse to go there. Mr. T upon 
account of his business which is in con- 





siderable demand wanted to be here. Mr. 
‘[—— finding there was no hopes of his 
going out, said he would go in with him, 
provided I could let him have the cham- 
ber I improved for a dairy room and the 
lower room & chamber over it which 
H has. I then sent and asked Mr. 
H to be so kind as to remove his 
things into the other part of the house 











———— 


and I told him he might improve the 
kitchen and back chamber the bedroom 
& the Dining room in which he already 
had a bed. He would not tell me whether 
he would or not—but said I was turning 
him out of doors to oblige Boston folks 
—and he would not be stirred up, and if 
you was at home you would not once ask 
him to go out, but was more of a gentle- 
man. (You must know that both his 
sons are in the army, not but one days 
work has been done by any of them this 
spring.) I as mildly as I could repre- 
sented the distress of Mr. T W the 
difficulties to which he had been put— 
that I looked upon it as my duty to do all 
in my power to oblige him—and that he 
(H ) would be much better ac- 
comodated than hundreds of others who 
are turned out of town—and I finally 
said that Mr. T should go in. In 
this state sister Adams got to bed and 
then there was not a spot in Brother’s 











house for them to lie down in.‘ I re- 
moved my dairy things and once more 
requested the old man to move into the 
other part of the house—but he pos:tivel 
tells me he will not, and all the Art of 
man shall not stir him, even dares me to 
put any article out of one room into an- 
other—Says ‘Mr. T shall not come 
in—He has got possession w he will keep 
it—What!’ Not have a place to entertain 
his children when they come to see him!’ 





I now write you to write to him and give 
me orders what course I shall take. | 
must take Mr. T 
his family for the present—till he can 
look further or have that House. It would 
make your heart ache to see what difh- 
culties & distresses the poor Boston peo- 





in with me and all 


° Refers to short time enlistments of two 
months for large bounties. 
‘Probably Elihu Adams. A child was born 


in his family at this time. It died in September. 
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ple are driven to. Belcher has 2 families 
with him—there are 2 in Veseys house— 
> in Etters—2 in Mr. Savill’s—2 in 
Jonathan Bass’s—and yet that obstinate 
wretch will not remove his few things 
into the other part of that house—but 
lives there, paying no rent, upon the dis- 
tresses of others. 

“Tt would be needless to enumerate all 
his impudence. Let it suffice to say it 
moved me so much that I had hard work 
to suppress my temper—I want to know 
whether his things may be removed into 
the other part of the house, whether he 
consents or not? Mr. T 
joice to take the whole house but would 
put up with anything rather than be a 
burden to his friends—I told the old 
man I believed I was doing nothing but 
what I should be justified in—He says, 
‘Well! It is a time of War. Get him out 
if I can—But cannon balls shall not 
move him.’ If you think you are able to 
find 3 houses for 3 such tenants as you 
have they must abide where they are, 
tho I own I shall be much mortified if 
you do not support me. 

“T feel too angry to make this anything 
further than a letter of business. I am 
most Sincerely Yours. 

Abigail Adams.” 

It should be noted that Abigail did 

not sign the pen name, Portia, she usual- 


would re- 





ly used, and was in such a rage that she 
did not correct and copy the letter. A 
few days later, on July 16th, in another 
letter to John Adams she told him of 
the unsatisfactory arrangement she final- 
ly had to make owing to the selfishness 
of her non-paying tenant: 

“Mr. T—— I have accomodated by 
removing [ your law] office into my own 
chamber, and after being very angry and 
sometimes [illegible]. I obtained the 
mighty concession of the Bedroom—but 


I am now so crowded as not to have 
lodging for a Friend that calls to see 
me. I must beg you would give them 
warning to seek a place before winter. 
Had that House been empty I could have 
had 100 a year for it. Many persons had 
applied for it before Mr. T , but I 
wanted some part of it for myself & the 
other part it seems I have no command 
of.’”’> 

Being on the main highway, the min- 
ute-men assembling on alarms, com- 
panies of militia going to join the army 
that was besieging Boston, refugees—all 
stopped at Penn’s Hill farm. Pewter was 





run into bullets in the open fireplace, 
wounds were washed and dressed, and 
whole companies often camped over 
night on the farm. Fifty years later, when 
John Quincy Adams was President, 
while he was spending a few summer 
weeks in Quincy, an elderly man from 
Bridgewater, named Cary, called on him 
and reminded him of one of these oc- 
casions. John Quincy Adams wrote in 
his diary: 

“Cary asked me if I remembered a 
company of militia who, about the time 
of the battle of Lexington in 1775, came 
down from Bridgewater, and passed the 
night at my father’s house and barn, at 
the foot of Penn’s Hill, and in the midst 
of whom my father placed me, then a 
boy between seven and eight years, and 
[I went through the manual exercise of 
the musket by word of command from 
one of them. I told him I remembered it 
as distinctly as if it had been last week. 
He said he was one of that company.” ” 

When Bunker Hill was fought, on 
June 17th, Abigail climbed to a rock on 

* These two letters have never been pub- 
lished. 


® John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, vol. VII, 
p. 858. 


John Adams 


735-1826 


PASTEL DRAWN BY BENJAMIN BLYTH IN 1764, THE YEAR JOHN ADAMS 
WAS MARRIED. FROM THE ORIGINAL OWNED BY HENRY ADAMS 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE FOGG ART MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








Hrs. Abigail (Smith) Adams 


1744-13818 
WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, PASTEL DRAWN BY BENJAMIN BLYTH IN 1764, THE 
YEAR SHE WAS MARRIED, FROM THE ORIGINAL OWNED BY HENRY ADAMS 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE FOGG ART MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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the brow of Penn’s Hill and sat holding 
the hand of her eight-year-old boy John 
Quincy, as she watched the black smoke 
roll up from burning Charlestown and 
listened to the rolling thunder of the dis- 
tant cannon. The two could not have 
been alone—there were probably watch- 
ers on every height from which Bunker’s 
Hill could be seen. Abigail, not knowing 
what the result of the battle was going 
to be, wrote next day to John Adams: 

“Charlestown is laid in ashes. The 
battle began upon our intrenchments 
upon Bunker’s Hill Saturday morning 
about three o'clock, and has not ceased 
yet, and it is now three o’clock Sabbath 
afternoon. 

“Tt is expected they will come out over 
the Neck tonight, and a dreadful battle 
must ensue. Almighty God, cover the 
heads of our countrymen, and be a shield 
to our dear friends! How many have 
fallen, we know not. The constant roar 
of the cannon is so distressing that we 
cannot eat, drink or sleep. I shall tarry 
here till it is thought unsafe by my 
friends, and then I have secured my- 
self a retreat at your brother’s | Elihu 
Adams], who has kindly offered me a 
part of his house. ‘Tuesday Afternoon.— 
I have been so agitated, that I have not 
been able to write since Sabbath day. 
When I say that ten thousand reports 
are passing, vague and uncertain as the 
wind, I speak the truth . . . I wish I 
could contradict the report of the Dr.’s 
[ Warren’s] death, but it is a lamentable 
a 

On July 3rd Washington took over 
the command of the Continental Army 
and laid siege to Boston. As in all raw 
untrained levies, illness broke out, that 
in this case developed into an epidemic of 
dysentery which swept that summer 
through the country. Neighbors were 


stricken and died, and Abigail’s cottage 
was like a hospital. Abigail herself fell 
ill, then three of the domestics on the 
farm—Isaac, Susy, and Patty—and her 
youngest child, ‘Tommy, a boy of three, 
Abigail’s letters written in September tel] 
what she went through. On September 
15th she wrote: 

“After three days an abatement of my 
disease relieved me from anxiety. The 
next person in the same week was Susy 

. our little Tommy was next, and he 
lies very ilnow... yesterday Patty was 
seized . . . . Our house is a hospital in 
every part; and what with my own 
weakness and distress of mind for my 
family, I have been unhappy enough, 

‘And such is the distress of the neigh- 
borhood, that I can scarcely find a well 
person to assist in looking after the sick. 
Mrs. Randall has one child that is not 
expected to live out the night. Mrs. 
Belcher has another; Joseph Bracket, 
another; Deacon Adams has lost one, 
but is on the recovery himself, and so are 
the rest of his family. Mr. Wibird lies 
bad; Major Miller is dangerous, and 
Mr. Gay is not expected to live.” “Two 
days later Abigail wrote: ““Tommy I 
hope is mending. His fever has abated; 
but were you to look upon him, you 
would not know him. From a hearty, 
hale, corn-fed boy, he has become pale, 
lean, and wan. Isaac is getting better but 
very slowly. Patty is very bad, her situa- 
tion very dangerous.” (Patty died at her 
home in the neighboring town of Wey- 
mouth. ) 

About this time the illness began to 
lessen, but no sooner was the strain eased 
in her own household than Abigail was 
called to the bedside of her mother in 
Weymouth. On October Ist, sixteen 
days after being taken down, Abigail’s 
mother died with Abigail by her side. 
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Bowed but not broken, Abigail wrote 
that day to John Adams: 

“Have pity upon me! Have pity upon 
me, O thou my beloved, for the hand of 
God presseth me sore. Yet will I be 
dumb and silent, and not open my mouth, 
for ‘Thou, O Lord, hast done it. How 
can I tell you (O my bursting heart! ) 
that my dear mother has left me! This 
day about five o’clock, she left this world 
for an infinitely better .... 
ful time with the whole province. Sick- 


T’is a dread- 


ness and death are in almost every fam- 
ily. I have no more shocking and ter- 
rible idea of any distemper, except the 
plague, than this.” 

After the end of October the pesti- 
lence slowly died out. In March, 1776, 
with cannon captured at Crown Point 
and ‘Ticonderoga and dragged over the 
snow to the Continental Army, Wash- 
ington compelled the British to evacuate 
Boston ; military activities 
transferred to New York, 
Braintree of the war strain. The thunder 
of Washington’s guns had a different 
effect on Abigail than that of the British 
artillery at Bunker Hill. ‘To divert the 
enemy's attention from his attempt to 
seize Dorchester Heights, Washington 
ordered a bombardment of the enemy’s 
works that lasted for three days.’” On 
Saturday evening March 2nd, when it 
opened, Abigail was writing a letter to 
John Adams. Interrupted in the middle 
of it, she wrote: 


“But Hark! 


1° “Tn order to divert the enemy’s attention, 
we began on Saturday night a cannonade and 
bombardment, which with intervals was con- 
tinued through the night; the same on Sun- 
day, and on Monday a continued roar from 
seven o’clock till daylight was kept up between 
the enemy and us.”? Washington to Reed, 7th 
of March. See “Letters of Mrs. Adams.” 


and were 


relieving 


The house this instant 





shakes with the roar of cannon.—I have 
been to the door and find it is a cannon- 
ade from our army... . Sunday evening, 
3 March—I went to bed after twelve, 
but got no rest; the cannon continued 
firing, and my heart beat pace with them 
all night. We have had a pretty quiet 
day, but what to-morrow will bring 
forth, God only knows... . Monday 
Evening, 4 March.—I have just re- 
turned from Penn’s Hill, where I have 
been sitting to hear the amazing roar of 
cannon and from whence I could see 
shell which thrown. The 
sound, I think, is one of the grandest in 
nature, and is of the true species of the 
sublime. ’T 


eve ry was 


Is NOW an incessant roar; 
but Oh! the fatal ideas which are con- 
nected with the sound! How many of 
our dear countrymen must fall! ‘Tues- 
day Morning, 5 March.—I went to bed 
about twelve, and rose again a little after 
one. I could no more sleep than if I had 
been in the engagement; the rattling of 
the windows, the jar of the house, the 
continual roar of twenty-four pounders, 
and the bursting of shells, give us such 
ideas, and realize a scene to us of which 
we could form scarcely any concept‘on 
...1 hear that we got possession of Dor- 
chester Hill last night... .” (As Dor- 
chester Heights is on the Penn’s Hill side 
of Boston and Bunker’s Hill on the op- 
posite, these guns were the nearer — 
about eight miles away.) 

After Boston was evacuated the real- 
ities of war began to make themselves 
felt. Prices and taxes went up. ““The con- 
tractor grew rich; the patriot poor. It 
seemed as though the war would never 
end; not a few were forward to express 
the wish that it had never begun." 


11C, F. Adams, Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History, vol. Il, p. 869. 
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firs. Louisa Catherine (Johnson) Adams 
I77S5-185§2 
WIFE OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
PORTRAIT PAINTED IN LONDON IN 1797, THE YEAR OF HER MARRIAGI 
IT IS THOUGHT THE ARTIST WAS MATHER BROWN, OWNED BY A DESCENDANT 
‘**Louisa was charming, like a Romney portrait. But among her many charms that 


of being a New England woman was not one... an exotic, like her Sevres 
china; an object of deference to every one.’’-—Education of Henry Adams. 
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What Abigail received from sales of 
farm produce she saw dwindle to noth- 
ing as the paper currency decreased in 
value. She wrote to John Adams that 
her neighbors would not sell anything 
except for “hard money,” and that she 
must follow suit or see all their property 
vanish away. Then, as in the Civil War, 
and even as today, it was thought that 
more money was all that was needed; 
so it was printed, issued and made legal 
tender — but did not help, for, as no one 
would take it at its face value in ex- 
change for their goods, production fell 
off. The education of their children had 
to be given at home, for Abigail could 
not pay for their board elsewhere and 
the nearby schools were closed. The 
family was restricted for support to the 
confines of the farm, and the boy John 
Quincy, aged nine, became a post-rider 
between Braintree and Boston, riding 
the twelve miles regularly on his pony. 

In the fall of 1777 John Adams came 
home for a short visit before he sailed for 
France to represent the Continental 
Congress in Europe, taking his son John 
Quincy with him. On February 13th, 
1778, the two were driven down to the 
beach in front of Norton Quincy’s house, 
and from it, wrapped in heavy watch 
coats with their feet buried in straw, 
were rowed out to the frigate Boston 
anchored in the harbor. Abigail had not 
accompanied them to the boat—probably 
not feeling equal to it, she had bade them 
good-by at her cottage door, All winter 
voyages were dismal, and England con- 
trolled the sea; but in a last note sent 
back to Abigail, John Adams wrote that, 
“Johnny behaved like a man.” In eight- 
een months they were home again— 
landing on the same beach from which 
they had started—but only remained at 
home from August to November. On 


— 


November 13, 1779, John Adams again 
sailed for France, taking with him this 
time his sons John Quincy and Charles, 
aged twelve and nine—not again to re- 
turn till 1788, when the war had been 
over for five years. 

Abigail once more alone on the Penn’s 
Hill farm, with her oldest child, Abigail, 
a girl of fourteen, and her youngest 
child, ‘Tommy, a boy of seven, continued 
to manage the place and attend to the 
education of her children. Her letters 
are full of the difficulties she had to con- 
tend with in holding the property to- 
gether in the face of the depreciating cur- 
rency. In January, 1781, she wrote: 
“A false weight and a false balance are 
an abomination, and in that light this 
tender act must be viewed by every im- 
partial person. Who but an idiot would 
believe that forty were equal to seventy- 
five?” In June, 1784, peace having been 
declared, Abigail and her daughter sailed 
for Europe to join her husband and her 
son John Quincy; leaving Charles, who 
had come home, and Tommy with an 
aunt in Haverhill. Just before Abigail 
sailed, Josiah Quincy, then a_ boy of 
twelve, was taken to say good-by to her 
at her home. In his Memoirs he wrote: 
“T remember her matronly beauty, in 
which respect she yielded to few of her 
sex, full of joy and elevated with hope. 
Peace had been declared, Independence 
obtained, and she was preparing to go 
from that humble mansion to join the 
husband she loved at the Court of St. 
James’s.”’ 

John and Abigail never again lived in 
their cottage at the foot of Penn’s Hill. 
When they came back in 1788 they went 
to their new home in Quincy. Before 
sailing for Europe, Abigail had arranged 
for the two cottages to be occupied by 
tenants she knew, and left all her per- 
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sonal property and John Adams’s law 
library just as it was. Her sister, Mary 
Cranch, who lived close by, took care of 
the cottage, and in frequent letters kept 
Abigail informed of neighborhood af- 
fairs. 

In 1785, three years before his father 
and mother came home, John Quincy 
Adams returned to enter the Junior class 
of Harvard College. In the six years that 
he had been away he had grown from a 
boy of twelve to a young man of eight- 
een, had travelled over Europe from 
Spain to Russia, and had associated with 
leading men. As soon as he could after 
reaching Boston, he went to Braintree to 
see his relations and visit again the Penn’s 
Hill farm he had left in November 1779. 
Of his home-coming he wrote in his 
diary :*~ 

“August 27, 1785, Saturday, Boston- 
Braintree—About 4 o’clock [afternoon | 
I mounted on horseback . . . went as far 
as General James Warren’s at. Milton 
... I left Milton between 7 & 8 and 
before I got to Mr. Cranch’s I again 
stopped at my Uncle | Peter Boylston | 
Adams’s, and there saw my aged Grand- 
mother, who inquired much after my 
Parents & wishes them to return. I at 
length arrived at the end of my Journey 
at about nine o'clock and was welcomed 
by my Aunt.... 

“August 28, Sunday, Braintree—At- 
tended Mr. Wibird’s Meeting this fore- 
noon and afternoon. His voice and look 
are as familiar to me as if I had not been 
absent. Among the People who _ had 
grown up before I went away, there 
were few or no new faces in the house: 
but there were but few young People 
that I could recollect, 6 years have very 
little effect upon the appearance of men 


‘= This, and the following extracts, from 
John Quincy Adams’s early diary have never 


been published. 


and women, but a surprising one upon 
that of children. But of all the persons I 
have seen, none have so completely al- 
tered as my cousin William Cranch. I 
never can realise the idea of his being 
the same little boy I left in 1779, and 
I am told that I myself have altered 
nearly as much. When the afternoon 
service was over I went down to my fa- 
ther’s house, and no object ever brought 
to my mind such a variety of different 
sensations. It reminded me of the days 
of my childhood, most of which was 
spent in it, but it looked so lonely and 
melancholy without its inhabitants as 
drew a deep sigh from my breast. I paid 
a visit to the Library | John Adams’s 
office | and found it in pretty good or- 
der.” 

Because it alludes to what was a mile- 
Stone in his childhood life on the Penn’s 
Hill farm, another entry is quoted from 
his diary. On the 17th of June, 1786, 
the eleventh anniversary of Bunker Hill, 
the opening of the bridge between 
Charlestown and Boston was celebrated. 
John Quincy Adams was a student at 
Harvard, but, although most of the stu- 
dents attended the festivities and the col- 
lege was deserted, the day recalled such 
memories to him that he had no desire to 
recognize it in that way and remained in 
his rooms. It should be remembered that, 
as the war had ended only three years 
before, Bunker’s Hill had changed but 
little since the day he sat with his mother 
listening to the cannon and watching the 
smoke of the battle. He 
diary: 

“June 17, 1786, Cambridge — This 
day the Bridge over Charlestown ferry 
was completed, and as the same day 11 


wrote in his 


years agone was marked at Charlestown 
with dreadful scenes of Slaughter and 
Destruction, the Managers and Directors 
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of the Bridge determined that this day 
should be marked with Pleasure and Fes- 
tivity. I do not think, however, that the 
scheme was good. A Dinner was pro- 
vided for 600 People on Bunker’s Hill: 
the Havoc of oxen, sheep and fowls of all 
kinds, was I suppose as great today, as 
that of Men upon the former occasion, 
and I dare say there was as much wine 
drank now, as there was blood spilt then, 
—and to crown the whole:—The head 
of the table was, I hear, placed on the 
very spot where the immortal Warren 
fell. I think, however, that the ground 
which had been the scene of such an 
awful Day, should not be made a scene 
of Revels and Feasting. What must be the 
feelings of a man of Sensibility, who would 
naturally say to himeelf—*Perhaps I am 
now seated on the Grave of m\ dearest 
Friend, perhaps this is the Spot where he 
drew his last gasp; and I may now be 
treading down his bones.’ All this may 
be called prejudice, but they are feelings 
natural to the heart, and such as ought 
not, I think, to be rooted from it... . 
All the Tutors were gone, so that we 
had no Prayers in the afternoon, and 
there were not more than 30 persons in 
to Commons. For my part I did noth- 
ing all day in Consequence of it.” 

Until June, 1788, when John and 
Abigail came home and transferred the 
contents of their cottage to their new 
abode, John Quincy Adams, on his visits 
to his Aunt Cranch, spent much of his 
time in his father’s library in the Penn’s 
Hill cottage. But from 1788 till 1801 
the family had little to do with the cot- 
tages. John and Abigail were in their 
new house, or else away at New York, 
Philadelphia or Washington — which- 
ever happened to be the seat of govern- 
ment; and John Quincy Adams was at 
first establishing himself in the law in 


—— 


Zoston, and then, from 1794 till 1801, 
was in Europe—first as Minister to Hol- 
land and then as Minister to Prussia. In 
1801 came the fall of the Federalist 
Party. John Adams, defeated by Jetfer- 
son for reelection to the Presidency, came 
home to spend the rest of his life on his 
farm in Quincy; and John Quincy Ad- 
ams, at thirty-four and married, had to 
give up his post as Minister to Prussia and 
come home to start all over again. Soon 
elected to the Legislature, and then to 
the United States Senate, he lived in Bos- 
ton and Washington, only coming to 
Quincy to visit his father and mother in 
summer. John Adams, always absorbed 
in farming, had greatly increased _ his 
heldings, but it is doubtful if he ever got 
more than his living for his efforts. In his 
diary are many references to his farming 
operations on the Penn’s Hill farm, but 
none to his two cottages. “To John and 
Abigail they 
cleothes—worn out and cast aside. 

In 1803 John Quincy Adams bought 
from his father the original Penn’s Hill 
farm of one hundred and forty acres, 
with the two cottages, and also about one 
hundred and fifty acres more that John 
Adams had acquired afterward. Al- 
though he called all this the Penn’s Hill 
farm, the last part was mostly distant wood 


were probably like old 


lots, salt marsh meadow, and _ pasture. 
The consideration mentioned in the deed 
is $12,812. Since his return, John Quincy 
Adams with his family had been coming 
to his father’s house for short visits in the 
summers, but in 1805, ill health and lack 
of funds making him wish to give up his 
house in Boston and live in the country, 
he decided to spend his summers in the 
cottage in which he had been born—his 


“é 


own house”’ as he called it. The night 


he moved in he wrote in his diary: 
“April 25, 1805.—My wife came up 
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to our own house this morning and here 
remained — after dinner I came with 
Eliza Johnson [a sister-in-law | and the 
two children. Returned to my father’s 
with the chaise, and early in the eve- 
ning came home to the house in which I 
was born; but in which I have not passed 
anight for upwards of twenty-five years. 
—No funds— Here I propose to reside 
during the summer months.” 

Through the next two summers there 
is much in his diary about planting trees 
and flowers on his farm, making im- 
provements, and taking walks with his 
wife and two children, George and John, 
aged four and two. They probably often 
walked up to the rock on Penn’s Hill 
where he had sat with his mother the day 
of Bunker Hill, but if he did he made no 
record of it in his diary. Between the 
pages of little used volumes in his library, 
now in the Adams Mansion in Quincy, 
are pressed leaves and flowers they gath- 
ered and laid away, with the Latin names 
and dates written on enclosing sheets of 


paper. Ichese two years might have left 
sad memories, for he nearly lost his 


youngest son. It used to be the custom to 
catch the rain, streaming from the roofs, 
in tubs placed under the eaves. John 
Quincy Adams entered in his diary: 

“May 25, 1805.—My youngest child 
John aged two fell in a tub of rain-water, 
and was almost drowned when Eliza 
Johnson took him out of it—the maid had 
carelessly left him. George ran in and 
told me he had dropped his hat in the 
water—two minutes more he must have 
perished.” 

Although at this distant date the epi- 
sode may seem amusing, it caused the 
child’s parents untold anxiety for many 
days, for the child developed a danger- 
ously high fever. 

In April, 1807, John Quincy Adams 
recorded in his diary that he moved his 
furniture from his cottage to a house in 
Boston. In 1809 he was appointed Min- 
ister to Russia and did not return till 
1517, when he came home to be Secre- 
tary of State in Monroe’s administration. 
But never again did he or any of the 
family live in the cottages at the foot of 


Penn’s Hill. 








Canton and NMankin Ware in 1845 


COPY ofan order for Canton and 
Nankin ware sent to China in the 
spring of 1845, has recently been 
acquired by this Society. It was made by 
Messrs. W. R. & A. H. Sumner of Bos- 


ton and while abounding with detailed 





descriptions of the patterns desired, un- 
fortunately the figures, drawings or sam- 
ples alluded to as No. I, No. 175 
cannot be traced. However, illustrations 
of examples of Canton and Nankin ware, 
known to have been imported about the 


a 


same time, are included and may serve as 
some means of identification. 

William Sumner was in the crockery 
business at 1 State Street, Boston, as 
early as 1789 and possibly earlier. Sam- 
uel Sumner continued the business at the 
same address in 1796 and in 1806 he 
was at 4 Long Wharf and in 1810 at 2 
Merchants Row. In 1818 he was located 
at 2 Central Street. 

In 1821, Joseph Wing and Stephen S. 
Sumner began business at 3 South Row. 
Samuel Sumner is still at 2 Central 
Street. In 1825, Wing and Sumner dis- 
appear and Samuel Sumner appears at 
194 Washington Street, living at 192 
Washington Street. The next year Steph- 
en S$. and William R. Sumner enter the 
business at 192 Washington Street, Wil- 
liam R. living with Samuel at 194 Wash- 
ington Street. 

In 1827, William R. Sumner con- 
tinues the business alone, which is dis- 
continued in 1835. In 1837, William R. 
Sumner formed a partnership with Sol- 
omon Hopkins and opened a store at 137 
Washington Street. In 1842, Solomon 
Hopkins starts business for himself on 
Broad Street and William R. Sumner 
takes in with him Alfred H. Sumner. In 
1851, Richard Briggs was taken into 
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the firm and it becomes Sumners & Co,. 
continuing the business at 137 Washing- 
ton Street. 

In 1861, Sumners & Co. disappear 
from the Boston directory and Richard 
Briggs continues the business at the same 
address, later removing to other locations, 


Order from W. R. & A. H. Sumner 
of Boston to Messrs. Minot & Hooper 
for Nankin & Canton China. Such of 
the articles as are to be found in the 
hands of manufacturers when this order 
arrives in Canton precisely conforming 
to the order in respect to shape, size, 
colour and quality to be immediately 
forwarded; the other articles to be made 
precisely according to order, as early as 
possible, & forwarded as soon as made. 
All the articles to be well packed with 
straw between each article & the pieces 
set up edgewise in the package, instead of 
being laid down flat. ‘To be consigned to 
W. R. & A. H. Sumner. 

Boston March 19th, 1845. 


6 Blue & White Nankin China Sugars 
of the form and quality of the Sugar sent 
marked No, 13 but of the figure of plate 
marked No. 1 

3 Blue & White Nankin China ‘Tea- 
pots to match in form & pattern the 
sugars next above 

6 Blue & White Nankin China Creams 
form of the Cream marked No. 17 but 
of the figure of plate marked No. 1 

4 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
handled Coffee Cups & Saucers of the 
form size & quality of the Coffee Cup & 
Saucer marked No. 32, but to be of the 
figure of plate marked No. 1 

6 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
handled Tea Cups & Saucers of the form, 
size & quality of the Tea Cup & Saucer 
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Canton and Nankin Tare in 1845 IO! 








BROUGHT FROM CHINA IN 1tS3Z8 (SEI 
AND PIFRCED FRUIT DISHES, HOW 


sent marked No, 2, but to be of the fig- 
ure of the plate marked No. I, ‘The han- 
dles to correspond to those on the Coffee 
Cup and to be of suitable size for the tea 
cup 

12 Blue & White Nankin China Cake 
Plates form & size of Cake plate marked 
No. 16, but to be of the figure of plate 
marked No. 1 
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INVOICE, PAGE 103). THE WATER BOTTLI 
EVER, WERE IMPORTED ABOUT 1820 


12 Blue & White Nankin China Pint 
Bowls to match in form the Coffee Cup 
marked No. 3, (except not to have han- 
dles,) but to be of the figure of plate 
marked No. 1. 

8 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
Plates Ist size of the form & pattern of 
plate marked No. 1 

8 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
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Plates 2d size of the form & pattern of 
plate marked No. | 

8 Blue & White Nankin China Square 
Coverd Dishes form & size of Canton 
Covered Dish sent marked No. 12 but 
of the figure & quality of plate marked 
No. 1 

6 Blue & White Canton China Sugars 
same form as Sugar marked No. 13 but 
of the figure & quality of plate marked 
No. 6. 

6 Blue & White Canton China ‘Tea- 
pots, same form as Sugar marked No. 13 
but of the figure & quality of plate 
marked No. 6. 

12 Blue & White Canton China 
Creams form of Cream marked No. 17 
but to be of the figure & quality of plate 
marked No. 6. 

6 doz. Blue & White Canton China 
handled Coffee Cups & Saucers form & 
size of Coffee Cup & Saucer sent marked 
No. 3, but to be of the figure & quality 
of plate marked No. 6. 

12 doz. Blue & White Canton China 
handled ‘Tea Cups & Saucers form & size 
of ‘Tea cup & Saucer sent marked No. 2, 
but of the figure & quality of plate 
marked No. 6. Handles to be like those 
on Coffee Cup marked No. 3 but to be 
of a suitable size for the tea cup. 

12 doz. Blue & White Canton China 
unhandled ‘Tea Cups & Saucers form & 
size of Tea Cup & Saucer sent marked 
No. 2, but of the figure & quality of plate 
marked No. 6, without handles. 

30 Blue & White Canton China Cake 
Plates form of Cake plate sent marked 
No. 16 but to be of the figure & quality 
of plate marked No. 6. 

24 Blue & White Canton China Pint 
Bowls to match in form the Coffee cup 
marked No. 3 (except not to have han- 
dles) but of the figure & quality of plate 
marked No. 6. 


ee 


24 Blue & White Canton China Quart 
Bowls to match in form the Coffee Cup 
marked No. 3, (except not to have han- 
dles,) but of the figure & quality of plate 
marked No. 6. 

40 doz. Blue & White Canton China 
plates Ist size, form, figure & quality of 
plate marked No. 6. | 

40 doz. Blue & White Canton China 
Plates 2d size, form, figure & quality & 
size of plate marked No. 6. 

20 doz. Blue & White Canton China 
Plates 3d size, form, figure & quality of 
plate marked No. 6. 

50 Blue & White Canton China Cov- 
ered Dishes like pattern marked No. 12 

12 Blue & White Canton China Deep 
Oblong Bakers 11 in. like pattern marked 
No. 8 

36 Blue & White Canton China Deep 
Oblong Bakers 10 in. like pattern marked 
No. 8 

48 Blue & White Canton China Deep 
Oblong Bakers 9 in. like pattern marked 
No. 8 

24 Blue & White Canton China Deep 
Round Dishes 10 in. like the Bakers next 
above (thick edges) except to be round 
instead of oval. 

24 Blue & White Canton China Deep 
Round Dishes g in. like the Bakers next 
above (thick edges) except to be round 
instead of oval. 

24 Blue & White Canton China Deep 
Round Dishes 8 in. like the Bakers next 
above (thick edges) except to be round 
instead of oval. 

8 Blue & White Canton China Dishes 
22 in. of the form & pattern of dish 
marked No. 9 

12 Blue & White Canton China Dishes 
20 in. of the form & pattern of dish 
marked No. 9 

12 Blue & White Canton China Dishes 
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Invoice of China THare 
BOUGHT OF CUMSHONG, CHINA M ERCHANT AT CANTON, IN J ANUARY, 18 38, 
AND BROUGHT DIRECTLY TO SALEM, MASS. 


18 in. of the form & pattern of dish 
marked No. 9 

12 Blue & White Canton China Dishes 
16 in. of the form & pattern of dish 
marked No. 9 

12 Blue & White Canton China Dishes 
14 in. of the form & pattern of dish 
marked No. 9 


12 Blue & White Canton China Dishes 
12 in. of the form & pattern of dish 
marked No. 9 

50 Blue & White Canton China Pitch- 
ers of the form & size of pitcher sent 
marked No. 10, but to be of the figure 
& quality of plate sent marked No. 6 not 
to cost over 75c. each 











Srcalloped-Edge Dessert Dish, Canton Pattern, and 
‘Three Nankin Pattern Dessert Dishes 


BROUGHT FROM CANTON IN 15838 





whree-~ait Wegetable Dish, Nankin Pattern, and 
Curry Dish, Canton Pattern 


BROUGHT FROM CANTON IN 1838 








Fitshugh Pattern in Brown and Gold 


THIS HAS AN UNUSUAL BORDER. IMPORTED FROM CHINA ABOUT 1845 BY 
DAVID PINGREE OF SALEM, UNDOUBTEDLY MADE AT KING-TE-CHEN 


Fitshugh Pattern in Brown and Gold 


THIS HAS AN UNUSUAL BORDER. IMPORTED FROM CHINA ABOUT 1845 BY 
DAVID PINGREE OF SALEM. THE PASSION FLOWER KNOB ON THE TUREEN 
INDICATES THAT IT WAS MADE AT KING-TE-CHEN 
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50 Blue & White Canton China Pitch- 
ers of the form of pitcher sent marked 
No. 10 but to be of the figure & quality 
of plate sent marked No. 6 to hold half 
the quantity of those next above size of 
No. 60 (not to cost over 50c. each ) 

24 Blue & White Canton China cov- 
ered Butter Plates and Drainers like the 
pattern sent marked No. 18 (not to cost 
over 1.00 each) 

6 Coloured Canton China Sugars 
form of Sugar marked No. 13 but of the 
figure of broken plate marked No. 19 

2 Coloured Canton China Teapots to 
match in form & pattern the Sugars next 
above. 

6 Coloured Canton China Creams 
form of Cream marked No. 17 but of 
the figure of plate marked No, 19. 

6 doz. Coloured Canton China han- 
dled ‘Tea Cups & Saucers of form & size 
of Tea cup & Saucer sent marked No. 2, 
but of figure of plate marked No. 19. 

12 Coloured Canton China Cake 
Plates form of Cake plate sent marked 
No. 16 but to be of figure of plate sent 
marked No. 19. 

6 Coloured Canton China Pint Bowls 
form of Coffee cup sent marked No. 2, 
(except to be without handles) but to be 
of the figure of plate sent marked No. 
1g 





6 doz. Coloured Canton China Plates 
3d size of the figure of plate sent marked 
No. 19. 

4 doz. Coloured Canton China Plates 
2d size of the figure of plate sent marked 
No. 19 

3 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
Plates 3d size precisely like plate No. 1 
except to have a narrow burnished gold 
edge. 

2 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
Plates 2d size precisely like plate No. 1 


es 


except to have a narrow burnished gold 
edge. 

6 Blue and White Nankin china Sug- 
ars of the form & quality of the Sugar 
sent marked No, 13. but of the figure 
of plate marked No. I. with a narrow 
burnished gold edge. 

2 Blue & White Nankin China Tea- 
pots to match in form & pattern the 
Sugars next above, with a narrow burn- 
ished gold edge. 

3 Blue & White Nankin China Creams 
form of the cream marked No. 17 but of 
the figure of, plate marked No. 1. witha 
narrow burnished gold edge. 

2 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
handled Coffee Cups & Saucers of the 
form SsIZe wN quality of the Coffee cup & 
Saucers marked No. 35 but to be of the 
figure of plate marked No. 1. with a nar- 
row burnished gold edge. 

4 doz. Blue & White Nankin China 
handled ‘Tea cups & Saucers of the form, 
size & quality of the Tea cup & Saucer 
sent marked No 2, but to be of the fig- 
ure of the plate marked No 1. The han- 
dles to correspond to those on the Coffee 
Cup and to be of suitable size for the 
teacup with a narrow burnished gold 
edge. 

6 Blue & white Nankin China Cake 
plates form & size of Cake plate marked 
No 16, but to be of the figure of plate 
marked No 1. with a narrow burnished 
gold edge. 

8 Blue & White Nankin China Pint 
Bowls to match in form the Coffee cup 
marked No 32, (except not to have han- 
dles, ) but to be of the figure of plate 
marked No 1. with a narrow burnished 
gold edge. 

18 Blue & White Canton China oval 
Covered Dishes 10 in. like pattern sent 
marked No 2. 
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Fitshuah Pattern in Brown and Gold 


THIS HAS AN UNUSUAL BORDER, IMPORTED FROM CHINA APOUT 1845 BY 
DAVID PINGREE OF SALEM, UNDOUBTEDLY MADE AT KING-TE-CHEN 


18 Blue & White Canton China oval 
-overed Dishes § in. like pattern sent 
marked No 2. 

$ Blue & White Canton China oblong 
ep covered dishes 12 in. like pattern 
narked No 2. 

4 Blue & White Canton China oblong 
ep covered dishes 14 in. form & pat- 
«mn of next above 

36 Blue & White Canton China Scal- 
ps Ist size, same as pattern sent marked 
No 2. 

36 Blue & White Canton China Scal- 
pbs 2nd size, same form & pattern as 
ittern sent marked No 2. 

36 Blue & White Canton China Scal- 


ps 3rd size, same form & pattern as 


attern sent marked No 2. 


4 Blue & White Canton China Gravy 
‘shes 18 in with gutters (oblong like the 
‘sh sent marked No g) (not oval) and 


of same figure as dish sent marked No 9. 

24 Plates like pattern No 15. to be 
gilded as this was originally before it was 
worn, on the top of the plate & on the 
edge, Coat of Arms and Letter J in the 
centre 

2 Sauce ‘Tureens & Stands to match 
the plate marked No 15, border same as 
that on the plates, Coat of arms & letter 
] like that on the centre of the Plate to 
be put on each side of the Tureen. 

4 Covered vegetable dishes to match 
the plate marked No 15 with border 
same as that on the plates, Coat of arms 
& letter J on two sides of the knob on 
the cover, the coat of arms & letter J to 
be large in proportion to the place where 
it is put on. Size & form of covered dishes 
to be same as pattern marked No 12. 

2 Blue & White Canton China fish 
Dishes & Drainers 18 inch oblong like 





Knobs and Handles on Canton and Nanking Ware 


No. - 


No. 4. 


Dog knob on the cover of a blue 
and white Canton pitcher import- 
ed in 1838, and also on the cover 
of Canton enamel jars. 


. Passion-flower knob on Nanking 


blue and white soup and gravy 
tureens imported in 1838; on 
Fitzhugh pattern tureen imported 
in 1820; and on a so-called Ori- 
ental Lowestoft decorated tureen 
imported in 1796. All King-techen 
ware. 


. Strawberry knob on covers of Can- 


ton blue and white custard cups, 
sugar bowl, tea-pot, and gruel 
bowl imported in 1838; also on 
so-called Oriental Lowestoft cof- 
fee and tea-pots imported in 1796 
and 1810. 


Handle of Nanking and Fitzhugh 
pattern blue and white tea cups, 
1820-1840; and on the undeco- 
rated tea cups and coffee cups im- 
ported in 1838. These handles are 
a concession to foreign demands. 
Chinese cups do not have handles 
and are usually bowl-shaped. 


No. 9 


5: Helmet-shaped knob on Canton 


blue and white soup and gravy 
tureens, 1520-1840. 


. Handle on Canton blue and white 

three-piece curry dish having a 
No. 1O knob on the Cover, im- 
ported in 1838. 


Handle on Nanking blue and 
white soup and gravy tureens hav- 
ing No. 2 knobs and also on three- 
piece vegetable dishes with No. 10 
knobs, imported in 1828. 


Handle on Nanking blue and 
white openwork fruit dishes im- 
ported in 1$20, and a similar one 
on a Canton blue and white fruit 
dish about 1880 or earlier. Can- 
ton pattern fruit dishes of like 
character usually have handles of 
interwoven ribbons after the man- 


ner of No. 7° 


y Pig’s-head handle on Canton blue 
and white soup and gravy tureens 
imported in 18358. 


No. 10. Peach knob on covers of oval 


blue and white three-piece vege- 
table dishes, Canton square vege- 


table dishes, and hot-water dishes 
imported in 1835. 
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Knobs and Handles on Canton and Nankin Tare 
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the dish marked No 9 (not oval) 

8 Blue & White Canton China Square 
Salads 

4 Sugars of the form of Sugar marked 
No 13 & of the figure of Bowl marked 
No 26. 

4 Creams of the form of Cream sent 
marked No 17 & of the figure of Bowl 
marked No 26. 

12 Covered ‘Tea cups & Saucers with- 
out handles of the figure of Bowl marked 
No 26. 

12 Match Vases like match vase sent 
marked No 27 (same size) except the 
figures may be varied. 

36 Red China Teapots with coloured 
figures (Butterflies etc) assorted Pat- 
terns ( Low priced wanted ) 


— 


24 doz. Blue and white Canton China 
‘Tea Cups & Saucers same form and size 
as Nankin Cup & Saucer sent marked No 
27. Smaller or larger will not do, except 
it may be a shade larger, which would be 
preferred, 

50 Common Pudding Dishes, lowest 
price, part striped with blue. 

24 Lacquered wooden bowls, to meas- 
ure about 10 inches diameter. Such as we 
have seen, and now want, are about 6 
inches high, with a view round the top, 
and are made of very light wood, & 
painted or lacquered red. They probably 
cost low, and are wanted to wash cups 
in. 

N.B. Large dishes are apt to fall short 
in size sometimes about I inch. 


Che Indian Petroglyph at the Aptucxet Trading Post 
in Bourne, Massachusetts 


By Epmunpb B. DELABARRE 


HE Indians of New England 

had no written language of their 

own. It is even probable that, 
before the white men came, they did 
not know anything about picture-writing. 
At least, within this region, no examples 
of such work by them have been found 
or described, except such as we are best 
justified in regarding as of a later date. 
It was not until after the coming of 
Europeans, apparently, that they devel- 
oped a fondness for pecking out irregu- 
lar lines and crude pictures on rocks. 
Many such petroglyphs have been found 
in scattered places in New England. 
They seem to have been especially nu- 
merous in the region about Narragansett 
Bay. Most of them have been described 
and pictured by the writer in a recent 


book called “Dighton Rock.” It is not 
likely that many, if any, more remain to 
be discovered. 

There is one interesting petroglyph, 
however, which has never yet been de- 
scribed in print. For the last few years tt 
has been preserved at the reconstructed 
Aptucxet Trading Post in Bourne, where 
it is one of the prized curiosities from old 
times. Its original site seems to have been 
a locality, which has been known under 
many names. To the Indians, this gen- 
eral locality, near the southerly end of 
Herring Pond, extending beyond whats 
now Bourne somewhat into Plymouth, 
was known as Comassakumkanit. 

We know very little definite about this 
relic which measures 46 inches in length, 
18 inches at its greatest width and 1s 
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Petroglyph at Aptucxet (Bourne, Mass. ) 


about 41/2 inches thick. It may best be 
described as native field stone. As in case 
of all other petroglyphs in New England 
and almost all others elsewhere, no early 
record exists revealing who carved its 
lines, or when or why. It is heard of first 
as a doorstone at the Indian Mission 
founded by Captain ‘Tupper. ‘The person 
best informed about its subsequent history 
is Nathan Bourne Hartford, President of 
the Bourne Historical Society. He has 
been acquainted with the stone since his 
boyhood when, as he says in a private let- 


ter, “I sat and played upon that stone 
and traced its figures with my fingers 
and wondered what they meant.” The 
Indian church was situated near Herring 
Pond, just opposite the Indian burying 
ground at Clarke’s Point. When the In- 
dians discontinued the use of this old 
church, the stone was removed to the 
dooryard of an Indian named Andrew 
Jackson, not far away. This place, the 
house on which burned down in 1932, 
has also been known as the homestead 
of Katherine Parker. There the stone 





Petroglyph at Aptucxet (Bourne, Mass. ) 
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remained until her descendants sold the 
place to a white man. Eventually the 
owner of the property presented the stone 
to a Miss Fisher, and she in turn sold it 
to Percival H. Lombard, who wanted it 
for preservation in the newly rebuilt 
Aptucxet Trading Post. It was probably 
not far from the time when the latter 
was completed and opened, in 1930, that 
the stone thus reached its present resting 
place. 

For many reasons, we may be fairly 
confident that the carving of the picto- 
graphs was not begun until after the 
stone was set in place as a doorstep to the 
meetinghouse, about 1655. What they 
were meant to represent it is impossible 
to say. They are now nearly obliterated. 
A number of angular marks near the 
lower left-hand corner suggest wigwams. 
Just to the right of them, a third of the 
distance across the stone, can be seen a 


‘ 


fairly sure “white man and Indian shak- 
ing hands.” Much else was engraved all 
over the stone, of which only faint and 
uncertain traces remain. A very few of 
these have been doubtfully guessed at, 
such as a crescent moon, a cross, a peace- 
pipe. 

One person has suggested that the 
pictographs thus uncertainly identified, 
with some others, may mean: “A white 


man journeyed seven days on the trail 
to make compact with the Indians be- 
neath the light of a new moon.” The 
writer of this paper suggests that a much 
more significant reading might be: ““This 
Indian community has found peace with 
Heaven through the Gospel of the Cross 


taught them by a friendly white man.” 
But he offers this suggestion, not as a 
solution which has much chance of being 
correct, but as an illustration of the p ssi- 
bility of many alternative guesses. 

Whenever Colonial Indians made 
rock-engravings, a large proportion of 
their carvings were nothing more than 
meaningless scribblings or ornamental 
patterns. [his was probably true of much 
that was cut into this rock. Nevertheless, 
some of its figures present the appearance 
of having been truly meaningful picture- 
writings. Yet even so, picture-writing is 
never an accurate and unambiguous 
manner of conveying information. In 
some parts of the country, perhaps under 
stimulus of contact with the whites, rath- 
er elaborate systems of pictographs arose 
with conventional and rather widely un- 
derstood meanings attached to them. 
There is no sign that such a system was 
ever in use in New England. If picto- 
graphs were made, much had to be read 
into them from the private intention of 
the individual who made them. When 
there is no outside clue to this, the whole 
is ambiguous and a dozen different mean- 
ings may be guessed at, with no way to 
choose between them. 

We are best justified In looking upon 
the Aptucxet petroglyph as an unread- 
able yet exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable example of early Colonial Indian 
handiwork. 

Nore. Condensed by permission from the 
March 17th, 1935, issue of the New Bedford 
Standard-Times. 

















